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LUCUBRATIONS OF TIMOTHY HAIRBRAIN. 


News from the kingdom of Utopia. 

‘Wext Mr Printer, being just returned from one of 
those excursions which is my greatest solace in this 
life, I make haste to pay my respects to your Edi- 
torial Worfhip, and hope you will welcome me to 
my native place again: for I can afsure you, that 
in all my travels, the benefitting this little spot of 
ours is the ultimate object of my withes. 

But before I proceed to give you a detail of. the 
observations I have made, and the opinions I have 
formed in the course of these my peregrinations, it is 
fit I thould give you some account of the way in 
which I have been enabled to perform such exten. 
sive journeys as you fhall soon hear of; lest you 
fhould doubt my veracity; which would be a griev- 
ows disappointment to me. 

Although I have not made any demands on you 
of late, of a pecuniary nature, yet you are not from 
thence to conclude that I am become wealthy, in 
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226 Jucubrations of Timothy Hairbrain. Apri? 13. 
the general acceptation of that word ;—far from it. 
My pockets are nearly as empty as those of old 
Diogenes: yet, like him, I contrive too to enjoy 2 
little of the sunfhine of life ; and as nothing contri- 
butes so much to my ease and content as travelling, I 
am sure toset out on an expedition, whenever I feel 
myself uneasy in any respect; and I never fail to re- 
turn as cheerful and contented as you could with. 
But as my purse cannot afford to pay for chaise 
hire, and as even horses in these dear times, are by 
far too expensive for my keeping, I have contrived 
to travel in a much more expeditious, as well as a 
lefs expensive and much more commodious manner, 
in a vehicle called an ELBOW CHAIR, which has 
been on many former occasions employed by others 
like myself in very extensive peregrinations. 

The country I have thus visited is one of the most 
delightful that can be conceived. It does not, like 
Palestine, abound with milk and honey only, but it 
pofsef.es an infinity of other blefsings which can be 
found in no other part of the world. Its women 
are all beautiful, virtuous, and wise; its men are 
learned, temperate, humane; its birds are all har- 
monious, and beasts innocent. This inchanting 
country was first visited in modern times by Sir 
Thomas More, who called it Uroria; and the 
learned Bacon afterwards undertook a voyage to 
the same country, under the name of the IsLaAnD oF 
Sotomon. It had certainly, however, been known 
of old by some of the Jewith prophets, who des- 
cribe it in exact terms, when they represent the men 
as sitting in a state of perpetual peace, each under 
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the fhade of his own fig tree, and eating the fruit of 
his own vine; the wolf and the lamb playing 
together, and the innocent child putting his hand 
in safety into the cockatrice den; for it is in that 
happy country alone, that phenomena of this sort 
are ever experienced. The ancient Scandinavians 
too seem to have been well acquainted with it, 
which they have clearly described under the name 
of FLaTH-INNIS. Plato also paid this delightful 
country a visit, under the name of the Fortunate 
istanps. The garden of the Hesperides too is but 
a faint description of the same ; from which Homer 
borrowed some of the traits in his description of the 
gardens of Alcinucus. These notices will I hope 
convince both you and your readers, that what I 
am about to describe of this happy country, and the 
mode of getting accefs to it, is no fiction of my own; 
but a true and genuine account of a place which has 
existed, in a state of perpetual felicity, for up~ 
wards of two thousand years, during which time 
it has been occasionally visited by many of the 
prophets, philosophers, and poets, in ancient and in 
modern times. 

I was first made acquainted with the proper mode 
of travelling to this country, and of obtaining accefs 
to it by means of a Highland Seer, a native of the 
island of Iona, on whom I had conferred some fa- 
vours that he valued highly ; in return for which 
he communicated the secret in confidence, and made 
me a present on his death bed of a cap of much 
more value than either the red cap of liberty, or the 
white cap ef royalty. It is a tartan cap of curious 
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texture, made, as the Seer afsured me, by the hands 
of the Weird Sisters themselves, the manufacture 
of which ladies Gray has celebrated with infinite 


energy. 


Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding fheet of Edward’s race ; 
Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of Hell to trace.—— 
Weave the woot.—The thread is spun.— 
The web is wove.—The work is done. 


This cap, the work of such superior artists, is pof- 
sefsed of the enviable power of rendering the wea- 
rer of it invisible. He conferred upon me at 
the same time an elbow chair, of such curious 
structure that whoever sits in it, after performing 
certain magical rites, in which he was very expert, 
and took great pains to instruct me, can be trans. 
ported into the kingdom of Utoria when he pleases. 
Pofsefsed of these treasures you can easily con- 
ceive that I have the command of a vast fund of 
enjoyment, in which I so frequently indulge as 
tends to keep me in an habitual state of good 
humour that I never could have otherwise attain- 
ed. 

Having been, however, not a little chagrined by 
some crofs accidents I met with on the 2oth day 
of the third month of the present year, vulgarly cal- 
led March, I retired to my chamber at six o’clock 
in the evening, and feeling myself vexed, I resolved 
immediately to have recoure to the usual panacea. 
Materials having been provided for performing the 
sacred rites, and the cap put upon my head, the 
smoking liquor, after haviag been warmed before 
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the fire, was first poured from the bottle into the 
flowing goblet, whose brownifh froth rose full an 
inch above the brim; and while it stood to subside 
a little, such volumes of ethereal vapours ascended 
from the calumet or incense tube, as quickly filled 
the room; then by alternately quaffing large 
draughts of the nectareous liquor, and making 
frefh offerings of incense, by degrees the perturbed 
spirits were soothed, and all the senses lulled to re- 
pose. 

When I awoke from my trance, I found myself 
in the council chamber of the emperor of Germany, 
who was sitting at the council board himself, with 
about a dozen of his most confidential counsellors 
around him. I soon learnt from the purport of the 
speech of an elderly little gentleman who was at 
that time delivering his opinion, that the affairs of 
the Netherlands occupied their most serious deli- 
beration. This gentleman spoke with great warmth 
and acrimony. His countenance was lively, his eye 
fharp and penetrating, but his brow was clouded 
with a dark gloom ; and an air of keen severity per- 
vaded all his features.—‘‘ Nothing, (said he, ) but the 
strictest discipline, and the most exemplary acts of 
justice, will ever bring back these people to their 
duty ; and it is only losing time to no purpose to 
think of lenient measures. If your imperial majesty 
hopes ever to derive any benefit from these provin- 
ces, that turbulent spirit which has so long pervaded 
all ranks of people there, must be entirely subdued. 
You have seen what bad effects have resulted from 
the lenient measures pursued by your illustrious 
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father and uncle. The power of doing exemplary 
justice is now in your hand.—Make such a use of 
that power; as to imprefs every living soul there 
with a deep sense of the danger of overstepping in 
the smallest degree the bounds of their allegiance. 
Thus will they be taught, from dread, to pay that 
homage, which no beneficent measures will ever be 
capable to insure.” 

The emperor was attentive to this discourse ; but 
I could see on his countenance, tewards the close of 
it, an emotion something like that of horror which 
he could not fully conceal. The little man seemed 
to pofsefs great authority at the board ; for all sat 
silent for some time, and it was long before any one 
would venture to oppose a doctrine, which I could 
easily perceive none of them could fully approve. 
Another elderly gentleman, of a corpulent habit of 
body, and more placid countenance, at length ventu- 
red to offer some hints of the danger that might pof- 
sibly result from acts of great severity, which in some 
cases, it was well known, drove men to seek for re« 
sources in despair; and therefore he withed that 
such a conduct could be adopted as might avoid the 
danger of this great evil, while it fhould at the same 
time reprefs that spirit of turbulence, which he owned 
had too much pefvaded all ranks of persons in the 
Netherlands. 

These observations encouraged a young man of a 
modest and ingenuous appearance to make a motion 
as if he wifhed to speak. He half rose from his 
seat, as if impelled by a keen sensation before he 
was aware ; but suddenly, as if recollecting himself, 


























4793. Jucubrations of Timothy Hairbrain. 238 
he blufhed, and with an air of infinite modesty and 
diffidence sunk back again into his chair, the half 
formed word seeming to die away upon his tongue. 
His appearance attracted the notice of the emperor, 
who with great sweetnefs encouraged him to pro- 
ceed; and the complacent looks of all the company 
seemed to invite him to go on. He slowly rose, and 
with a modest and diffident air, not venturing to 
raise his eyes, uttered in some faint and broken ac- 
cents a feeble apology for his presuming to attempt 
to speak in presence of men of such superior abili- 
ties, and so much greater reach of experience than 
himself, ‘* Nothing, (continued he,) but the deep- 
est conviction of the great importance of the present 
question to the peace and tranquillity of the state, 
and the happinefs of his imperial majesty, could have 
induced me to obtrude my opinion on this august 
afsembly. I do it with the diffidence natural to one 
of so little experience as myself; and crave the in- 
dulgence of your imperial majesty, and the respec- 
table council, while I attempt, as well as I can, briefly 
to state some circumstances, which have made so deep 
an imprefsion on my own mind, as to have emboldened 
me to get over those natural restraints which a fhort 
while ago I considered to be insurmountable.” 
Here he paused for a fhort time, and having in some 
measure recovered himself he thus proceeded : 

‘¢ I feel in my own bosom such an irresistible re- 
pugnance to submit to harfh severity, as convinces 
me that no permanent security can be obtained from 
fear, nor any national tranquillity be insured which 
rests upon the basis of cruel compulsion. It is those 
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alone who contemplate the Supreme Being as an 
object of veneration and of love, who feel the 
influence of that pure devotion which constitutes 
the solace of the human mind in times of deep dis- 
trefs, and humiliating afflictions. In like manner it 
is-those only who love and venerate the king for 
his kindnefs and beneficence, who are to be relied 
upon in times of trial and distrefs ; at which times 
only he can have occasion for their aid. What avails 
it him that during the sunfhine of prosperity he 
receives the daily oblations of a thousand applauding 
tongues, if in the day of adversity he fhall have no 
friends in whom he can confide. If fear only thall 
induce his wafsals to obey, who can tell but that very 
dread may induce tem to plot in secret to destroy 
in one moment this object of their hate? Will not 
this idea present itself to the mind of the sovereign 
at times, and deprive him of the power of enjoy- 
ing those very pleasures he aimed at securing by 
those harfh means. I would not, Oking! have the 
perpetual anxiety of dreading that my life was in 
danger from every one who approached me, for all 
the wealth and all the power the world could con- 
fer uponme. We must all meet death some time. It 
can come but once; and when it does come, let us 
meet it without the dread which conscious guilt in- 
evitably occasions. I have too sincere a love for 
your imperial majesty, to be able to see you em- 
brace a conduct, that must, I know, overwhelm your 
generous soul in perpetual distrefs, without entering 
my warmest difsent to such a proposal. You have 
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now in your power, an opportunity of gaining the 
affections of your Belgian subjects, which if suffer- 
ed to escape may never more return. Neither 
your illustrious father nor your uncle could boast 
of such good fortune ;—suffer it not then, O prince! 
to pafs away in vain. For more than a century 
past secret difsatisfactions have prevailed among 
the subjects of Belgia. They were jealous lest the 
Austrian princes wifhed to curtail their ancient pri- 
vileges,—those privileges, which, when fully enjoyed, 
rendered their native princes the greatest in Europe. 
While these jealousies subsisted, no concefsions that 
were consistezt with good government could have 
satisfied them. Happily for you, the French hav- 
ving made an irruption intoghese territories has 
convinced them that the influence of good laws, 
strictly enforced, is the greatest of all earthly blef- 
sings. They sigh for the return of these blefsings, 
though they tremble from the dread of that power which 
they feel they cannot resist, and which they know 
they have provoked. It is the mark of a little 
mind to punifh the weaknefses of others with un- 
relenting severity. Great minds alone dare to 
overlook offences. All mankind reverence and adore 
the man who can nobly forgive those who have 

gikvven him just occasion of offence. Act then this 
noble part; and by one generous deed command the 
love and esteem of all your subjects, and the vene- 
ration of the whole world. A few mionths ago you 
ifsued a proclamation offering in the freest terms to 
grant to your Belgian subjects all the privileges they 
have solong been anxious to secure, At that mo- 
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ment you had no authority in these provinces, and it 
was construed to be only an act of meannefs on 
your part. The time is now arrived for you to 
fhow it was the natural dictates of a just and bene- 
ficent mind. You now have it in your power to 
command what you will; let your will then order, 
in the hour of prosperity, what it formerly approved. 
Let it be proclaimed in all your Belgian provin- 
ces itis your royal will, that the people fhould en- 
joy the same privileges as they ever did enjoy un- 
der the government of their most favourite native 
ptinces ; and let this be done with sincerity. I fhall 
be answerable for the succefs of this happy event. 
Proclaim at the same time a free and unlimited obli- 
vion and indemnity to all persons, without a single 
exception, for every act performed by them before 
the day on which the proclamation {hall be publithed 
among them; warning them that for every act con- 
trary to their due allegiance, or in contravention of 
the law, from that day forward, fhall be punifhable 
-as the law awards. Do this, O prince ! Go forward 
with confidence among them. Act with the eandour 
that is natural to yourself, and I {hall be answerable 
‘with my head for the succefs of this measure.” 
Here he stopped.. While he was yet speaking his 
eyes were animated with an unusual lustre ; his 
voice gradually acquired an open clearnefs and force, 
very unlike to what was looked for at the begin- 
ning, and his countenance glowed with a kind of ce- 
lestial ardour: but when he ceased, his countenance 
began to fall ; he looked abafhed, as if conscious 
that he had been hurried into an inadvertent for- 
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wardnefs, and he sunk down into his seat in a 
kind of deliquium. The emperor, who eyed him all 
the time with a tender solicitude, hastily rose from 
his seat, and running to him, kindly grasped him by 
the hand; thanked him for the generous advice 
he had offered ; said it accorded much with his own 
feelings, but that he dared not to trust to these im- 
plicitly on the present occasion. 

While he was thus engaged, a mefsenger hastily 
entered with a packet ; and with a joyful countenance 
announced good news from the Netherlands,—another 
important victory gained near Louvain. Every one 
was now so anxious to know the particulars that the 
council broke up in a hurry, and I was left alone for 
a fhort time to ruminate on what I had just seen. 

From the conversation of some attendants who 
afterwards entered, I understood that the young 
orator was the son of a nobleman of great emi- 
nence lately deceased; that he had been in some 
measure the companion and attendant of the empe- 
ror during the course of his education ; that a cor- 
dial intimacy and mutual esteem  subsisted be- 
tween them ; and that great hopts were entertained 
by the people, who admired the young nobleman 
on account of his candour and affability, that the 
dispositions of the emperor were naturally benefi- 
cent and humane. I also secretly rejoiced at the cor- 
diality I had remarked. But I must for the present 
have done: so good Sir adieu. 

Timotuy Harrpraln, 
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Rageer eR.” Sarees 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Tue following letter, one of four on the seasons, 
fell with its companions into my hands by succef- 
sion to the papers of a worthy géntleman in England 
lately deceased. 

They all bear the date of the year sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty-five. 

As they contain (although addrefsed to the imagi- 
nation,) many curious circumstances relating to the 
appearances of nature, and some respecting economy 
and art, I have placed notes on-the margin where 
elucidation might furnifh agreeable or useful in- 
formation, suited te our climate and country. I am, 
Sir, your constant reader, 

A. B. 
eo 
To the Daughters of Sophia on the dawning of the 

Spring. 

Alathea, Isabella, Sophia, my dear girls, the 
daughters of my dearest friends! the delightful 
season of verdure is‘come. Rise up, my fair ones, and 
come away ; for, lo! the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land. Come my dearest, let 
us go forth into the field, let us lodge in the vil- 
lages. Thus, my dear girls, did I apostrophise this 
morning, in the course of a charming walk to in- 
hale the first frefhnefs of reviving nature, and look 
at the opening of the spring. 
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The wind, which had long continued in the ruf- 


fian qua:ters of the continent, came now bland and 
genial from the south and from the west. How 
delightful the change! how pleasing the sensations 
I experienced in the course of this walk! “ vernal 
delight and joy, enough to drive all sadnefs but 
despair.” 

You used to wonder at the carelefsnefs and in- 
attention of the Mifs Woodfords on the subjects of 
beautiful nature that engrofsed your admiration 
at this season of the year in the country, and even 
in town, where your mother encouraged you to 
walk out of a morning early, with your aunts and 
the governefs. 

How thankful ye ought to be for the unspeak. 
able blefsing of parents that taught you to enjoy 
the pleasures of science and sentiment. Pleasures 
which the common intercourse of the world cannot 
afford, which malevolence cannot take away, and in 
which a stranger cannot intermeddle. 

The Mifs Woodfords were (ye know,) trained 
up amid the artificial, pleasures and luxuries of the 
town. You amid the natural and placid satisfac. 
tion of the country, surrounded with the fragrant 
beauties of the fields, and nursed as it were in the 
bountiful bosom of nature. 

What sort of knowledge can an enervated foolith 
little daughter of city noise and bustle have of the 
country? 

The charming hours of the morning, those sweet 
hours of prime! are consumed in sleep or in 
sloth, ’ 
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Mifs gets out of bed at a.late hour, and pules 
ever some tastelefs breakfast. Then comes the 
learned Mr Matho to teach her geography, or some 
other science by rote, but entertains her more with 
the town talk, or the praises of her beauty and 
fafhion, than with the charms of literature. 
Then succeed the labours of the virginals, or 
of the lute, and then of the toilet and the hurry of 
fafhion. 

How could the Mifs Woodfords live out of a 
crowd, or enjoy the placid delights of the country? 
But since you are happy enough to employ your 
leisure in rational amusements that never disgust, 
and can steal a little day of your own from the mor- 
ning, before the great and fafhionable world is awake, 
I will attempt to entertain you with an account of 
my morning walk. 

You have never been at this place. This place 
of remote and profound retirement which I chose 
for myself in a foreboding moment, that I might re- 
move myself from public and general insanity, from 
the close and immediate view of the return of those 
miserable times when it was dangerous to be vir- 
tuous, dangerous to exprefs the noblest emotions of 
the soul, dangerous to seem happy, criminal to be 
sad; when true philosophy was set down for 
atheism, true religion for fanaticism, and wit for 
treason; when the writings, nay the words and 
looks of the innocent were marked and set down by 
spies and informers, for the direction of future per- 
secution and proscription; and when all this was 
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done under the pretence and fhelter of avowed loyal- 
ty to the state and commonwealth. 

In such a place as this, like Ovid at Tomi, I can 
pour out my complaints to the roaring streams, and 
my voice ihall not be heard ; I can woo the zephyrs 
with the praises of vernal and sylvan beauty, and 
they fhall waft the harmlefs theme to:the remotest 
parts of the earth. 

It was at six in the morning that I set out from 
my peaceful mansion, and it was a sweet little Ro- 
bin that was my watchman and roused me from my 
bed. Nothing but necefsity maketh the Robin to 
trust to man, (said I,) and well I wot he is wise ; 
but I will trust to that charming song for a pleasant 
morning ; and away I brufhed along. 

I ascended the green hill, whose sides are covered 
with timber and with copse, on the margin of the 
river, but leave pafsage for cattle and for fheep. At 
first I delighted myself with the open expanse of 
day and of landscape, and with the singing of the 
lark. I cast my eyes around the noble extensive 
horizon, and saw the sun gilding the tops of distant 
mountains, and the filmes of the morning rising 
from far distant rivers, that ever and anon concealed 
the curling smoke of villages and hamlets, which I 
could descry in fhining points between the thicknefs 
of the haze, as the rays of the sun came upon them 
through the valleys or the clefts of the mountains. 

' Then, as fancy inclined me, I plunged into the dark 
recefses of the wood. 

The dale through which I thus wandered, after 
having satisfied myself with the hill, extends some- 
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what more than three miles through a pastoral yet 
sylvan scene, where fheep and cattle are seen in suc- 
cefsion on the banks of a noble river. ~ 

The hither margin of this river spreads itself into 
frequent meadows ; the further rises and juts out 
with bold and fantastic rocks. The river in its paf- 
sage is continually changing its direction, its motion, 
and appearance. It is never lefs than forty, nor 
much more than eighty yards wide.. In some places 
it is deep and remarkably smooth, but transparent 
to the bottom; and it is pure as chrystal, with a 
silver hue, except where by the opposition of rock 
it is dafhed into foam of the purest white, under wa- 
ter-falls that are perfectly lucid. 

These falls are numerous but various. In some 
places they stretch straight acrofs or aslant the 
stream ; in others they are only partial, and the wa- 
ter either dafhes against the rocks, and leaps over 
them, or pouring along a-steep, rebounds from those 
below ; sometimes it rufhes through the several 
openings between them ; sometimes it drops gently 
down ; and at other times it is driven back by the 
obstruction, and turns into afi eddy. 

In one particular spot the river is so much ob- 
structed by rock, and the narrownefs of its pafsage, 
that it rages, and roars, and foams, till it has extri- 
cated itself from its confinement. Soon afterward 
it is spread into an expanse of deep and placid, but 
perfectly transparent water like a lake, from which, 
as from the finest looking glafs, are reflected the pic- 
ture of the magnificent rocks, crowned, tufted, or 
sprinkled with various wood. The rogks, all along 
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the dale, vary as often in their structure and appear- 
ance as the river doth inits course and motion. In 
one place they exhibit an extended ragged surface, 
like the ruins of an immense decayed fortalice. . In 
another you see: a heavy top hanging forward, and 
overfhadowing all beneath ; and sometimes from the 
imprefsion of the torrents on the indurated clays 
huge columns are left standing, sometimes in clus- 
ters, and sometimes alone, like the stupenduous mo-~ 
numents of ancient grandeur; and these. are occa- 
sionally chequered or covered with ivy and wild 
buthes. 

- It was now seven of the clock, and the dark indigo 
of the triple headed mountain that formed the chief 
object on the back ground of this landscape, was chan- 
ged to.a pleasing dove colour in the warming rays of 
the ascending sun, that not long after discovered. the 


green of its pastures, and the whitenefs of its nu- 
merous flocks ; while the long dark empurpled fhade 
of the mountain was seen to spread over many a mile 
of rich and cultivated country. 

On the confine of this fhaze was seen a beautiful 
village, and a bridge of three noble arches acrofs 


the river. 
The breakfast smoke of the village was rising © 
in spiry volumes to the clouds. 

The sound of the ploughman’s whistle was 
faintly heard at a distance between the choruses of 
the birds ; and the scene of sylvan solitude be- 
came more animated, and by the contrast much 
more delightful. 
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I was now lowly sauntering on the very margin of 
the stream, when my eye was suddenly stricken 
with a colouring of water I had never before obser- 
ved. The rays of the sun, which from a height 
interposed, did but only fkim the surface of the 
river, stained the pebbly fhore between me and 
the stream with an azure blue of ultra marine, 
the water fhowed through its transparency a gol- 
den yellow on the sand at the bottom, and where 
the fhadow of the overhanging rocks interrupted 
the transparency, the darkest indigo blue was 
seen as it were to float and to flicher on the sur- 
face of this molten gold, as it was moved either by 
the agitation of the onward course of the river, 
or by the influence of the breeze*. The smoke of 
my village, and the thoughts of breakfast now 
fhaped my course homewards, and | bent my at. 
tention more to the minuter circumstances of the 
country, than tothe grandeur or beauty of the scene. 
I listened to the music of the groves, and attended 
to the innocent and useful labours of the hufband- 
man and of the thepherd ; I diligently marked the 
progrefs of the season in the leafing of the trees 
and fhrubs, and in the blowing of the flowers; and 
I set down the result in my pocket book, that I 
might compare the difference between the earlier 
or later appearances of vegetation, a practice which 
I recommend to your attention, as it is not only 


* This is an appearance which the Editor of this letter never saw 
but once. Innumerable are the charms of varying nature to the at, 
tentive lover of the country ! 
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attended with amusement, but may eventually be 
productive of advantage to science, and particular- 
ly to the art of agriculeure. Trees, fhrubs, and 
flowers are good thermometers. Mr Boyle can 
contrive no better for directing the labours of the 
farmer, or the undertakings of the traveller *. 


* This remark is worthy of attention and diffusion. I thall here set 
down for the instruction and amusement of the readers of the Bee, a 
state of remarkably early vegetation, accurately reported by a gar- 
dener in Fife; March 3f. 1779, the authenticity of which may be de- 
pended upon, and it may be compared with the latenefs of the pre- 
sent season and that of others still more backward. 

March 31. Plumbs beginning to set, flourith to fall off. The leaf 
spred, and within a quarter of its full size. It was in full flower on the 
84 of March. Upon the same wall apricot fruit set, and of the size 
of an ordinary grown currant. Growth of this year’s fhoots full three 
inches. 

Nectarines in full flower, and the flowers beginning to drop off. 

Rasps in full leaf, and this year’s fhoots sprung full seven inches.~_ 

Rheum palmatum, or true rhubarb, in full leaf. The principal stem 
sprung fifteen inches and an half. 

Young hops sprung two feet seven inches. Bees busy carrying on 
work, and have done so since the beginning of March. Roses and 
sweet briar in full leaf. 

Sycamore well leafed and spread, burst on the 15th of March. 

March 31. Seed flowers of the elm fully out, and turning brown. 
They were in full flower March 8th. 

Leaf buds breakitig and expanding on the lower branches. 

Birch in full leaf. Their buds began to break, and their leaves to 
appear on the 2oth of March. 

The horse chesnut in leaf, and the flowers well advanced, but not 
@pened. Growth of the young thoots three inches and an half. 

Walnuts beginning to fhow their leaves. 

Lilly of the valley nearly full blown. 

White Narcifsus in full flower, observed to be flowered on the 30th 
of March. 

New England pines, spring’s fhoots one-fourth of an inch. 
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I may perhaps send you, my dear girls, the 
graduations of this new thermometer in my next. 
I now sped my way homeward, under the 
frethest and finest foliage, exhilerated by the sing- 









Black spruce and the white one half of aninch. Balm of Gilead 
fir, three eizhths of an inch. Mountain afh in full leaf, and sprung four 
inches. Hawthorn in full leaf, and green since March 15. March 31, 
flowers formed, but not tully blown. Evergreen oak, acorns formed, 
and as large as Jamaica pepper corns. 

Laurel bay flower beginning to open. 

The leaf buds of the lime trees large and beginning to open, some 
of the lower branches green with the new leaf. 

Thermometer fifty-fo.r « he fhade. - 

The winter of 1778— 79 was mild in Scotland, beyond all recorded 
example, and was proportionably favourable to the aged and infirm, 
few of such died at Edinburgh during the course of that winter. On 
the last day of the year 1778 there was a violent hurricane at Edin- 
burgh, and a still greater on the 13th of January following, when a , 
stack of wood preparing for the hall of the college of physicians was 
blown about St 'Andrew’s square, at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
like the fhavings of a carpenter’s yard, and one of the battens was 
driven through the crofs lights in a corner house like a javelin! 

























Additional information respectin. this singular season by the Editor. 


The whole of the winter 1778—79 was so remarkably mild, that 
there was not even an air of frost that could hurt even the most ten- 
der vegetables that grow in this climate. Pease, beans, and other 
vegetables, the seeds of which were fhed in autumn, sprung up and grew 
without a: check during winter; and in the month of February, in 
fields of wheat that had been sown after beans, the beans were seen 
standing thick among the wheat in full blefsom. Gooseberries were 
so forward, that during the month of April many of! them had been 
pulled for tarts; as they had by that time attained the size they usu- 
ally reach in June; and garden pease were in many places in full 
blofsom in April. 

No frost was experienced till the night between the 2d and 3d of 
May, when it froze so keenly as to produce many disastrous effects. 
The writer of this article had at that time some pease in full blo{som; 
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ing of birds, and the bleating of the flocks, when 
suddenly I spied a thepherd coaxing an ewe to re- 
ceive and suckle a lamb that seemed to be a stran- 
ger. I accosted him, and he told me that was ac- 
tually the case, and that the lamb in question had 
an unlucky dam, that could give no milk, while the 
ewe had lost her darling by the fox on the night 
preceding. 

I saw him rub the lamb acrofs her teats before he 
presented it to suckle, and then the ewe received and 
entertained it as her own, being deceived by the 
smell. A little farther on I heard a long descant on a 
cow that had had three calves at a birth, and was amply 
suckling them all. They were all females, other- 
wise I fhould have inquired for a free marten of a 
new description between two bulls, of which] never 
knew an instance. The season is nowise remarkable 
as to its forwardnefs on this 14th of April, a day 
interesting to you and your family by the birth of 


your mother. 
Last night I heard the nightingale, however, for 
the first time. It is not indeed long since we have 


but to his great mortification, when he went into the garden on the 
morning of Sunday the 3d of May, he found them all lying flat to the 
ground, as if they had been cut over by a scythe; and not one of them 
survived it. The gooseberries, unlefs where the bufhes where acciden- 
tally screened by clothes or mats spread over them, were all thrown 
to the grourid, quite wallowed. The hawthorn hedges, which were 
then in full leaf, were all scorched as if they had been put into the fire. 
The grafs was destroyed, and almost every green thing withered: but 
as it came fine weather afterwards they soon regained their wonted 
vigour. The summer that followed was remarkably warm ; and the 
effects of the frost, unlefs upon the fruit, were soon forgotten, , 
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had that bird in this neighbourhood, and we owe 
it I imagine to the contiguous cultivation that con- 
nects us with the south. 

It is a strange theory to deem the nightingale a 
bird of pafsage, when we have all the other wag- 
tail tribe for the winter. The nightingale is lo- 
cal, and concealed by the modesty of its plumage; 
it goes, like other creatures, where it meets with 
thelter and good entertainment. 

I am now preparing for my fete on the birth 
day of Aurelia, which is on the 2ist. It thall be 
in the hall of ancient virtue, and there fhall be a 
concert. I will then in secret pour out libations 
to Jupiter, the deliverer and avenger of wrongs ; — 
but enjoy the present. 

I have sent you a puzzle for Mr Matho 
when you see the Mifs Woodfords, in an inscrip- 
tion which is placed in my hall, under the statue 
of Helvidius Priscus; which with the aid of his 
famous Lexicon, he may be able to explain. 


Deo optumo maxumo, omnipotenti, 
Benevolenti, omnium bonorum deliciz, 
Flagitii et stellionis latentifsimi ultori, 
Libertatis vindici, orbis terrarum 

Et nature universe patri et amico, 
Stultis filiis superstitionis ignoto, 
Rationis luci, sapientibus et probis 
Hominibus noto, perspicuo, et carifsimo. 


The above is exactly copied without correction or alteration of any 
sort. Edit. 
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THE TRAVELLER. Ne. VII. 
OBSERVATIONS AND OPINIONS OF J. W. SPENCER. 


Continued from p. 99» 


Ba/fsano. 

Ir is about one hundred and thirty miles from Rome 
to Capua, and near twenty more from that to Naples. 
I have taken up my residence at a delightful village 
about half way betwixt them, where my stay will be 
determined as it was at Geneva. Abbe Raynal on 
my first tour afked how long I was to stay there, I 
said that J did not know how long, but I would stay 
till I was weary of the place, ‘‘ ’Tis the best rule 
in life,” said he. He could only mean that it was a 
very good one. 

I might swell this article to a great length, by 
telling you that this country, famous for its pas- 
tures, derives its name from the Greek word Jtalos, 
signifying an ox, by mentioning its divisions and 
subdivisions ; its ancient inhabitants the Aborigines, 
Pelasgi, Rutuli, &#c. and matters of that sort; but 
I don’t mean any thing of the kind. ’Tis my jour- 
ney and opinions that I write, and not the ancient 
history or the present state of the countries through 
which I pafs. 

I always smile when I hear one pretend to despise 
or ridicule accomplifhments he does not pofsefs. 
There is a gentleman here who plays well on the 
violin ; he laughs at his friend, and says he is a pe- 
fant, because he understands Greek and Latin well 
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enough to relifh the beauties of their poets. The 
scholar smiles at the musician; the painter laughs 
at both; and all three at the historian. ‘* Never, 
(they say,) never will we stuff our brain with such 
idle nonsense. Can any thing be lefs important than 
the knowledge of what is past ?” 

Ye country surgeons, grave fhopkeepers, men of 
sedentary lives, watchmakers, and American refu- 
gees, I call upon you all to consider this, and to 
make the application if ye understand my drift. 

The face of nature is always gay, and ever smiling 
in these happy regions. The soil is fertile, and pro- 
duces every grain, and every fruit that the influence 
of a genial sun can pour into the lap of plenty. 
Every little stream has been sung in days of old, 
and every field is clafsic ground It is pleasing to 
consider how the climate of this country has changed 
for the better within these two thousand years. 
J think I could account for it were this a proper 
plece. Virgil hath given directions how to protect 
ficcks and herds from snow and frost, that can no 
longer be useful in this part of Italy ; and to hear 
Horace talking of snowy Soracté, and /igna super 
foco large reponens, one would imagine he was far 
to the northward of the Alps. 

Generally speaking, there is in all mankind a 
very unaccountable affection for their native coun- 
try*. Polifhed European, Caffre, Greenlander, In- 
dian, Samoiede, and Otaheitan, this amor patria is 
common to you all! But for it many a dreary hill 


* Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos F 
Ducit, immemores non sinit efse sui. OvinEr. lib.i 1. 35. 
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and barren plain would be forsaken by their inhabi- 
tants, who would prefer the mild climate and fruit. 
fui fields of this garden of Europe to their own stor- 
my winters and ungrateful soil. 

Were we to consider in what grofs ignorance the 
western world was immersed ten or eleven centuries 
ago, the spiritual empire which the bifhops of Rome 
found means to establifh over so considerable a por~ 
tion of the globe would appear just what might 
have been expected in the nature of things. The ~ 
little knowledge which had escaped the general 
wreck, was confined entirely to ecclesiastics who 
were devoted to the see of Rome, and they only 
were capable of directing affairs of state. Jn this 
enlightened age we are acquainted with the power of 
superstition over the human mind only by the effects 
which we know it has produced, and we are apt ‘to 
accuse of weaknefs those princes and kingdoms that 
tamely submitted to be so long directed by the papal 
see, when we ought rather to pity their ignorance. 
Wit!out the art of printing, 4nowledge must ever 
have been confined to those few in whom ability to 
buy books united with a taste for study. But af- 
ter that most useful of inventions, which puts books 
within the reach of almost every one, knowledge 
spread over Europe with amazing rapidity. Men 
soon began to think for themselves, and to reason 
concerning their civil and religious rights. Princes 
who had the command of the military force, being 
more interested in preserving or extending their 
own power than in protecting that of the clergy, 
suffered, and in some places encouraged this spirit 


vol. xiv. Ir 
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of inquiry. The difsolute lives of the clergy, so 
contrary to their profefsion, prompted men, heated 
and eager, tfc. te. 

I find this would lead me into a longer difsertation 
than I dare engage in at present. 

*Tis needlefs to attempt putting that face upon 
the matter to you, my dear fellow ; to you I honest- 
ly confefs it would lead me far beyond my depth. 

My feelings are not hurt by attendance on divine 
worfhip, even where the ceremonial part is very dif- 
ferent from that of my own country; and ever 
since I could think of matters of the sort, I have 
believed that a very moderate fhare of learning 
and knowledge would infallibly lead to this liberali- 
ty of sentiment. Yet when he was in Scotland, the 
great Dr Samuel Johnson refused to hear a prefby- 
terian clergyman. ‘* Let Dr Robertson, (said he,) 


get up to a tree and preach, and I will hear him; 
but never by my presence will I sanction. a prefby. 
terian afsembly.” Still I fancy the general rule will 
seldom fail; and some of our most ingenious and 
learned men have declared a genera] rule the strong- 


er-for a few exceptions. If he is consistent with 
himself, of this opinion will that gentleman be, who, 
when he had the honour to represent the city of 
Edinburgh, declared in the House of Commons, in 
the case of Sir Hugh Palliser, that the partial ac- 
quittal of the court martial was more to his honour 
than an unanimous one would have been. 

This place swarms with religious persons, both 
regulars and seculars, who three hundred years ago 
61€ judged equally necefsary. In many countries 
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the seculars have been long supprefsed, without any 
inconvenience, and some scruple not to think the 
day is coming, though it be yet at a great distance, 
when the regulars fhall fhare the same fate. General 
censures of the clergy might perhaps be construed 
into disaffection to religion, a fault of which I hope 
I never thall be justly accused. However, I do not 
deny that I cannot be much pleased at seeing a man 
puzzling himself and his hearers, in order to explain 
a mystery that he knows as little of as the meanest 
of his hearers ; or to divide and subdivide a point of 
morality that requires no division at all; though 
this, it must be owned, is now seldomer to met with, 
even in catholic countries, than was not long ago 
common among the more enlightened clergy of Bri- . 
tain. 

The major part of mankind being doomed to la- 
bour for their daily bread, deep learning can never 
become general ; but some thousands of years hence, 
when by means of printing a moderate portion of 
knowledge hall be difseminated, and when all man- 
kind fhall be as enlightened, my dear fellow, as thou 
art, then may we hope that mankind will unite in 
being satisfied that true religion consists, not so 
much in a rigid adherence to this or that particular 
set of tenets ; but that its efsence consists in an un- 
feigned submifsion to the will of God, and a sincere 


worthip of the Supreme Being in spirit and in truth. 
W.E, 
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POETRY. 


To tne EpiTor oF THE BEE. 


Sx, from a vale as Tempe sweet, 
By — — water’d I thee greet, 

And hope that from a little county, 
You'll not despise a little bounty, 

(Little county—little present, 

E’en as parvum pa-va decent,) 

Forsooth because there’s scarce a Scot, 
That reads your Bee, and has a groat 

To pay the post, but doth transmit, 

Of prose or verse, to thee some bit, 

Or good, or bad, or middling stuff, . 

Such as his brain affords. - Dost huff? 
(¥or having Fancy’s steed bestrode, 

And fourscore miles and upwards rode, 
And sprung clean o’er the friths of Jay 
And / orth exparitied in the way, 

Within a moment eke in cvuirter, 
I’m at your elbow, Master Printer.) 

** Tut son, say’st thou, of Maia’s son, 

“ Art hither come to make us fun? 

** In step Iambick thou dost foot it, 

“ And in fantastic coat art suited : 

** Hence, hence! of thee and thy brain’s stuff, 
** We've got too much,—at least enough.” 
—But softly Sir, you’ve wrong begun, 
I’m of Latona’s son a son, 

In proof whereof, look here I bring 

A drop of the Castalian spring. 

“ A drop !””—nor scorn, let me thee tell, 
A drop, if from Castalia’s well ; 
For well you know that spring’s almost 
Bleck d up just nw with snow and frost ; 
And at the hest the spring’s so small, 
It can’t supply the wants of all, 
Who round it are for ever flocking 
Gasping for thirst, and eke near choaking, 
So you may prize it when ye get it, 
For many a one n’er tastes’t who seek it *, 


* The drop promised was not sent, to the great disappointment of 
the Editor, who has long looked in vain for a pure drop of this famous 
fountain. He suspects this spring must consist of a fluid that requires 
a greater degree of heat to liquely it than this climate affords; tor it 
appears to him to be frozen up here alike in summer as in winter. 
Perhaps it is of the nature of tallow or spermacet:, which requires a war- 
mer climate to set it a flowing. Since this notion struck him, he has 
been very anxious to see a little of it, that he might subject it to the 
test of chemical experiments ; but his correspondents seem to be very 
fhy in furnifhing it; judge then of his disappointment at finding it 
wanting on the present occasion, 








poetry. 





GLEANINGS OF ANCIENT POETRY. 
A CauTIon For Courtiy DamsELs. 
From Epigrams subjoin'd to F. Sylvester's Du Bartas. 






Beware, fair maid, of mighty courtiers oaths, 
‘Take heed what gifts or favours you receive ; 
Let not the fading glofse of silken cloaths 
Dazzle your vertues, or your fame bereave ; 
For once but leave the hold you have of grace, 
Who will regard your fortune or your face ? 







Each greedy hand will strive to catchthe flower, 
When none regard the stalke it growes upon ; 
Basenefse desires the fruit still to devoure, 
And leave the tree to fall or stand alone; 
But this advise, fair creature, take of mee, 
Let none take fruit unlefse hee’ll ha e the tree. 







Beleeve not oaths, nor much protesting men, 
Credit no vowes, nor a bewailing song ; 
Let courtiers sweare, forsweare, and sweare agen, 

@ The heart doth live ten regions from the tongue; 

For when with oaths and vows they make you tremble, 

Beleeve them least for then the most difsemble, 







Beware lest Croesus doe corrupt thy minde, 
Or fond ambition sell thy modesty ; 
Say, though a king thou even courteous finde, 
Hee cannot pardon thy impurity. 
Begin with kings, to subjects you will fall; 
From lord to lackey, and at last to all. ‘ 


















On FRIENDSHIP. 
From Paradise of Daynty Devise. fol. 1. 3. signed M. Yicop. 


Nor stayed state, but feeble stay, 
Not costly robes, but bare array ; 
Not pafsed welth, but present want, 
Not heped store, but sclender fkant ; 
Not plenty’s purse, but poore estate, 

Not happy hap, but froward fate ; 

Not wifh at wil, but want of joy, 

Not hart’s good helth, but hart’s annoy ; 
Not freedome’s use but prisoner’? thrall, 
Not costly seate, but lowest fall ; 

Not weale I meane, but wretched wo, 
Doth truely try the freend from foe ; 
And nowght but frowarde fortune proves, 
Who fauning faines, or simply loves. 
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Tue Serr Rivat. A Novvetvetrre rrom THE Frencn. * 


Women with an eminent degree of beauty and elegance 
never fail pleasing at first sight ; and, on the other hand, 
the plain and forbidding may also afsure themselves of a 
contrary effect; the former have nothing to fear, nor the 
latter to hope. But they who are neither of a striking 
beauty nor uglinefs, it much concerns to take great pre- 
cautions at a first interview, the succefs of which depends 
not only on the taste of him to whom they are desirous 
of appearing amiable, but on the different dispositions in 
which the man may happen to be; as in azloomy moment 
of chagrin he may be disgusted with one of those half beau- 
ties, with whom amidst the festivity of an entertainment he 
would have been charmed. 

An only daughter, one of those equivocal beauties we 
have been speaking of, became, at first sight, enamoured 
of a gentleman on whom fhe perceived that the first sight 
of her had not such an effect. They happened to meet at a 
judge’s chambers about a law suit on which depended the 
welfare of the two families. In order to adjust an affair 
‘of such concern, yet uncertain, a match was agreed on 
between the two parents, and a day was appointed in which 
this happy agreement fhould be celebrated by a splendid 
feast. The heirefs made her appearance on that occasion 
in a very carelefs drefs, and her compliments and beha- 
viour were no lefs void of ceremony. This created some 
astonifhment ; and being-afked by her mother what reason 
fhe had for such singularity, fhe made answer, that ha- 
ving perceived, at the judge’s chamber, that her person 


* From this performance Mrs Cowley has borrowed the plot of her 
comedy entitled the Béiles Stratagem. 
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was not like to create any love in her future hufband, 
fhe would endeavour at least to gain his esteem by mo- 
desty. 

The gentleman, who had been for some time expec- 
ted, came ; he was a very personable youth, and though 
not wanting in manners or good sense, of an excefsive frank- 
nefs, plainly speaking what he thought. His first speech 
at coming in was to the mother, saying he came to pay 
his duty to her; that this morning was the fisst time he 
had ever heard of the marriage which his father inten- 
ded for him. “ Had I known, (continued he,) saluting the 
young lady, that you were fhe with whom I am to pais 
my life, I would have entreated you freely to have told 
me, whether in a marriage concerted between our parents, 
merely for the mutual interest of the two families, you as 
willingly conformed to your mother’s directions, as I obey 
my father; for if the match be in the least against your 
inclination, it is what I will never suffer myself to be 
brought to.” To this the mother, preventing the daugh- 
ter, answered, ‘ That her daughter had most willingly 
obeyed at the very first intimation. But, Sir, allow me to 
desire that you, with your natural sincerity, would de- 
clare, whether you have any liking to my daughter.’ “ O! 
(answered he,) I see supper is on the table, I will answer 
that question at the defsert ; but for the present let us sit 
down.” The table talk turned entirely on the oddnefs 
of a marriage so suddenly concluded : not a word came from 
the daughter, and it was very seldom fhe looked at the 
gentleman, though already in love with him; but fhe had 
her drift. At length comes the defsert, and the servants 
being ordered to withdraw, the mother challenged the 
gentleman’s promise of freely declaring his mind ; which he 
did with all imaginable politenefs ; he gave het to under- 
stand that her daughter had not touched Mis heart; but 
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protested that the might depend on the most civil treat- 
ment, and every mark of real affection. ‘This new man- 
ner of making love occasioned a good deal of pleasantry, 
trll the company broke up. The mother, in her return 
home, rallied her daughter for sitting like a mope at table. 
“‘ Thad my reasons for it, (said the daughter,))’ I did it to 
make myself loved.” ‘ Loved! (answered the mother, ) you 
go an odd way to work.’ But this sagacious girl laid open 
her scheme so much to the mother’s satisfaction, that the 
promised to act a part in it. 

The day following, the gentleman paid a visit to the 
daughter, whom he did not love, but whom, for her cha- 
racter, he esteemed. After a fhort silence, the, witha 
mien which could give him no great idea of her intellects, 
said, that as fhe had no hopes of his love, the at least re- 
quired from him an excefsive proof of his esteem, which 
was, fhould he hereafter take a fancy to any other wo- 
man, to make her his confidante. This proposal he looked 


en in the light which he thought it deserved, and made 
answer, that as far as he knew himself, he was not the 
most propense to amours, but that fhould such a thing fall 
eut, his reason would help him to stifle a pafsion, and con- 
ceal it from himself, so far from imparting it to his wife. 
She insisted that fhe would stand in his heart, at least in 


the rank of a good friend. This produced a long con- 
test, managed with great indifference on his side, and with 
a vapid sort of obstinacy on hers. He still would not 
promise so extravagant a confidence, till, to be rid of her 
importunities, with ‘a contemptuous laugh, he complied 
with what the had been soliciting. Another good qua- 
lity of this gentleman was, that what he had promised he 
kept to. He took his leave of her, telling her, in a care- 
lefs manner, that he was going to the ball, and always put 
on a Spanith drefs, and very seldom mifsed a night; to 
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which the answered, that fhe could not endure a ball, dan- 
¢ing was a thing that fhe could never learn. 

He was no sooner in the street than fhe sent for an 
Espagaoletta habit, purposing to follow him.—With the 
finest fhape in the world, and an advantageous stature, fhe 
had all the graces of attitude, and danced inimitably ; 
her neck, the contour of her face, and her eyes were per- 
fectly beautiful ; so that with a little mafk, and the aper- 
tures for the eyes very open, her appearance was qui‘« 
enchanting. She soon attracted the eyes of the whole 
company, and her Spaniard was not the least charmed : 
being taken out to dance, fhe herein increased the admi- 
ration of her person. The Spaniard, who stood forward 
to have the better sight of her, hatl the high pleasure of 
being chosen fer her second partner.—After dancing, they 
fell into conversation. The Spaniard, enraptured with the 
brilliancy of her repartees, and the turn and delicacy of her 
thoughts, little imagined this engaging person to be her 
whom he had seen only in her negligée, which hid her 
fhape, and disfigured her air, and affected an indolence 
bordering on stupidity ; in a word, he began to love her 
beyond what he thought himself susceptible of, and rejoi- 
ced in the happinefs only of being told by her that the 
was to be at the ball on the following night, and in the 
same habit. 

On the afternoon of the next day he waited on his fu- 
ture bride, whom he found in her usual indolence, and 
more carelesly drefsed than before ; but in her discourse 
a surprizing alteration. Such judgement, such elevation of 
thought, such tendernefs of sentiments, and delivered with 
such amiable sweetnefs, that he began to grow a little easy, 
though the wanted the sparkling wit, and radiant charms 
of the Espagnoletta : yet some signs of extreme agitation 
escaped him 3 and from time to time, to her great joy, he 
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fell into unusual distractions. She now plainly saw tha 
he was smitten. They both kept their word to meet at 
he ball; and in a conversation still more animated than 
that of the last night, the threw frefh fuel on his love: but 
his marriage obtruding itself among his raptures, gave rise 
to such forcible reflections, that, by a very extraordinary 
effort of virtue, he was for suddenly leaving the Espagno- 
letta. “‘ How! will you leave me 2” (says the,) with an air 
s’fficient to have enamoured him, if he had not been so. 
On this he sunk down again in his chair without speak- 
ing a word. “I see, (says fhe,) that to detain you I stand 
in need of all my charms ; well then, I will unmafk.” ‘ No 
such thing ! no such thing! (cried he, labouring in the 
noble conflict.) What will become of me ?? And, in effect 
dreading the consequence of a longer stay, he instantly 
broke from her. This very probably was the first time 
that a mistrefs has been pleased at a lover’s evercoming the 
pafsion he had for her. The Espagnoletta, on this flight 
of her Spaniard, was no lefs delighted with his virtue than 


with his love. 
To be concluded in our next. 


INDE ORIUS. 
Conttued fort page 191. 


Ax Anonyme who had sent a translation of a poem from the French, 
on a subject the Editor did not judge altogether suitable for his 
miscellany, writes thus: “ Though the translator is by no means mor- 
tified in not, having found admifsion, since the Editor is pleased to 
think the subject of sa/vation unbappily chosen,—though the original au- 
thor may console himself in the sentiment of an Englith poet, with a 
slight variation, 

————I might be proud to see 

Him who rejects his God‘rejecting me.” 
The Editor hopes no answer to this is now necefsary on his part. He 
has too great a respect for religion ever to with to see that subject 
mproperly introduced on any occasion. 
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.W. L. after complimenting the Editor in a very handsome mahner, 
suggests the propriety of making the description of the plates always 
fellow the plates directly, without being separated by any interve- 
ning matter ; a hint that has been since that time pretty generally adhe- 
red to.—Indeed it has been universally so ordered, if the bookbinder 

attended to the directions giyen to him. 

4. L. after a handsome compliment on the papers that appeared 
some time ago in the Bee on the literary character of Buchanan, ex- 
horts other men of talents to come forward and rescue from a kind of 
Oblivion into which they have accidentally fallen, some other eminent 
characters which have done honour to this country ; among whom he 
specifies William Drummond of Hawthornden the patriarch of Scot- 
land, Arthur Johnston author of Parenga, and William Ballanden. 
‘* There is, (says he,) I know in many a reluctance to produce their 
works in a periodical, or what they may suppose a fugitive miscellany ; 
but let it be remembered that Pope, Swift, Atterbury, Arburthnot, Ad- 
dison, and almost all the eminent men of the Britifh Augustan age, ap- 
peared most conspicuous in such publications; and that except au- 
thors write their books to be printed in a large octavo at least, and 
on tough soft paper, they have a much better chance to be often 
handled by writing choice little pieces in the Bee, than by composing 
- treatises on the modern plan of Book making, which would soon call for 
a bachelor Carasco to weed them after the manner of Don Quixote’s 
library, were it not for the fortunate circumstance of deperition at 
which I have cautiously hinted above.” The Editor is much obliged 
to this correspondent for his good wifhes, and has the happinefs to ob- 
serve that they have been effected aboye what he could reasonably 
have expected. He is not at libertyeo say ‘how much he has beenindebt- 
ed to names that are already, and will be illustrious in future times ; 
but he hopes still to be able to adhere to such a chastened steadineis 
of conduct, as to refuse admifsion of any piece into his miscellany that 
fhall tend to make them afhamed of the company in which they thall 
appear. 

Mark sends a collection of jests, which unfortunately have been 
thrown away on the Bee.—Specimen. “ One night when Mr Gar- 
rick in the character of Hastings was going off the stage after having 
repeated the following line, 

“ And die with pleasure for my country’s good,” 
a droll tar in the upper gallery cried out, after having dislodged a 
quid, “ Avast, brother! with your cheek jaw and palaver! Lords a’nt 
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so ready to die for old England now a days.” It is hoped this speci- 
men will amply satisfy both our readers and the writer. 

- H—-B nis very much difsatisfied with the critique upen some 
Englifh plays which appeared in some early numbers of the Bee, and 
at great length entersinto a vindication of many play writers in oppo- 
sition to Shakespeare ; which our scanty limits forbid us to quote at 
Iength. “I observe, (says he,) his L p has a very great partiality 
for Shakespeare ; yet if he was to recollect that neither before nor 
since the days of that immortal genius, has dame Nature bestowed 
such vast talents for poetic fire upon any writer that has appeared, 
he surely would not so much as he dues cut to pieces the works of 
many a great man. Was his L—p for one moment to wave the idea 
of Shakespeare’s uncommon powers, and take an impartial review of 
the various pieces that have been produced by other Englifh and Irifh 
writers, he would see a good cause to be lefs severe in his criticism.’’ 
This is evidently a young writer. For his sake, and that of other 
young writers, the Editor will briefly state what occurred to him- 
self on the subject of criticism at an early period of his life. He re- 
collects the time perfectly well, when’ he heard with astonifhment, 
men of sense talk with raptures of the inimitable beauties of Shakes- 
peare. He was too diffident to venture to difsent from them openly ; 
but he thought in his own mind he knew what was good and evil as 
well as another ; andthough he durst not say it, he was perfectly con- 
vinced that there was no more comparison between Thomson and 
Shakespeare in point of dramatic excellence, than between the 
sun and the moon. In no department is a knowledge of the various 
operations of the human mind so necefsary asin that of judging of 
dramatic excellence : nor can that knowledge be ever obtained but 
from experience. 


To be continued. 


To THE READERS OF THE BEE. 


*,* A new map of France divided into compartments according 
to the allotment of the National Afsembly, is now engraving, and 
will be ready to be delivered with an early number of the ensuing vo- 
lume. This map will be executed in the neatest manner; and will 
exhibit with great distinctnefs, not only the modern divisions, but 
also the ancient divisions of that country ; as well as the principal 
roads throughout the kingdom; which never has been done on any 
ether map hitherto publithed. : : 





